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true Jacobin doctrine, which required in- 
dividuals to regulate their conduct, not 
by their own proper interest and conve- 
nience, but according to some speculative 
principles. In a well-regulated state, the 
proper interest of individuals is inseparable 
from that of the government, and it is the 
duty of Government to tike care to avoid 
any system or state of things in which in* 
dividuals, pursuing their own interest, and 
acting legally, shall have the appearance of 
acting at variance with the public interest. 
If the notes 'of the Bank of England are not 
depreciated in value, and if, in fact, there 
is no difference between paper and gold, 
the preference given to the latter will be 
an idle preference, of no public inconve- 
nience, because" it will not be followed. If 
the value of the Bank paper is really at 
par, it is not in the power of any indivi- 
dual to alter the fact $ and any attempt to 
do so Would be despised as it deserved i 
but if, on the contrary, the Bank paper is 
greatly inferior in value to gold coin and 
bullion, it is highly meritorious to expose^ 
and resist a system, through which the 
whole community is impoverished and de» 
frauded. 

I must desire to be informed by What 
new rule, by what new order of things, an 
individual is bound to account in Parlia- 
ment for his conduct in the management 
of his private affairs t if he has claimed his 
right only, it is his by law ; and if he has 
demanded more than his right, the poorest 
man in the country may have redress a- 
gainst him. 

[7i be emtludtd in bur next.] 

At a Meeting of the Union, for Parlia- 
mentary Reform according to the Con- 
stitution, London, 10th June, 1812—' 

Edward Bolton Clive, Esq. in the Chair. 
Resolved, That the Basis or Constitu- 



tion of this Union is expressed in the 
three following propositions ;— ■ 

1st. Representation— ''•the. happiest 
discovery of political wisdom," is the vi- 
tal principle of the English Constitution, 
inasmuch as it is. that aione which, in a 
state too extensive for personal legislation, 
constitutes Political Liberty. 

2d. Political Liberty, being a com- 
mon right, Representation, co-exten- 
sive with direct Taxation, ought, with 
all practicable equality, to be fairly and 
honestly distributed throughout the com- 
munity j the facility of which cannot be 
denied. 

3d. The Constitutional duration of a 
Parliament Cannot exceed one year. 

Resolved, That towards the current ex- 
pences of this Union, each" Member shall 
pay only one guinea a year. 

Resolved, That no person holding a 
Pension, or Place of Profit under the 
Crown, shall be a Member of this 
Union. 

At a Meeting on the 17th, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. M.P. in. the Chair. 

Resolved Unanimously, That for the 
Appital to the Nation which has been 
read, the Thanks of this Meeting be given 
to the Author. 

Resolved, That a Subscription be now 
opened, in aid of the original funds, for 
enabling the Union to extend its services 
in the Cause of Parliamentary Reform ac«- 
cording to the Constitution, by means of 
the Press. 

Adjourned to Wednesday, 24th of this 
instant. 



[For the HaoUtims of the Aggregate Meeting 
tf the Catholics in Dublin, sue th Publii 
Occurrence,, at the ehtt cf the Xetfupttt.] 



MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 



IN a period of external and do- 
mestic danger, such as perhaps 
never occurred in any period of its 
history, Great Britain has continued 
for weeks without any efficient go- 
vernment. During this time, how 

BELFAST MAO. NO. XLV1I. 



much might have beefi accomplish- 
ed, how much might have been, 
avoided? With enemies, who do 
not allow a single minute to be un- 
employed ; with whom, the whole 
day, and often the whole night too, 
B r i 
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is pressed into service ; while Ameri- 
ca is busied in her hostile bills, in 
her loans, and her equipments; and 
while Napoleon is on his march to 
Petersbofgft, we ate wasting weeks 
in a sort of miniature war of the 
cabinet, onr officers of state moving 
to and fro on a political chess-board, 
while the continents of Europe and 
America are occupied with military 
preparation. 

One would conclude, that the 
management of an Ettpire was ac- 
counted a mere amusement, suited 
to an hoar of relaxation, that might 
be laid down or taken up at plea- 
sure, but that the great business, 
the grand affair, was the manage- - 
.rr.ent of a House of Commons. Bic 
labor, hoc opus. It is not what a 
large train of field or battering ar- 
tillery may have arrived from Wash- 
ington, but how many votes we 
shall be able to enter down in our 
rntisuT-roll of party; it is not the 
campaign about to begin on the 
Vistula, but the parliamentary cam- 
paign, the inspecting and recruiting 
services within the bouse, the form- 
ing and deploying of columns there, 
the rally of' men about to desert, the 
rousing of men dead asleep, with 
all the circumstances of a long and 
desperate delete; these are the pa- 
ramount objects that interest and 
agitate the minds of statesmen in 
place, and statesmen that would be 
in place. Have they leisure, at any 
time, have they had leisure, par- 
ticularly during this time, to attend 
to what is passing on the continents 
©f Europe and America ? 

The people sit spectators of the 
shifting scene. They contemplate 
the strange bustle upon the stage, 
the various entrances and exits, the 
pelotous of part;: forming and dis- 
solving, the mysteries, the intrigues, 
the machinations, the messages car- 
ried to and fro, the agents employed 
to serve a purpose, the voice of the 
prompter sometimes heard behind 



the curtain : they look on, and hav- 
ing paid for the amusement, they 
seem to enjoy it. Placed in our 
pigeon-hole, we cannot help con- 
cluding, that the whole performance 
exhibits a struggle between secret 
arid sinister influence on the one 
side, and responsible and account- 
able authority on the other; in other 
words, a wrestle between the pow- 
ers of light and those of darkness. 

The ostensible causes assigned 
for the anarchy of administration, 
which has taken place in the course 
jof this month, are the Catholic ques- 
tion, the management of the war in 
the Peninsula, and the power of re- 
moving certain officers of the house- 
hold, who are supposed to counter- 
act the responsible advisers of the 
crown. Lord Wellesley in the first 
instance, and Lord Moira after him, 
have both failed in forming a cabi- 
net, united in opinion upon all these 
leading points. Lords CJrey and 
Grenville are not disposed to accept 
of even a moiety of power in the ca- 
binet, at the sacrifice of their in- 
fluence in the country, and the princi- 
ples of their party in respect to these 
particulars above-mentioned. But 
still their opposition, general as it. 
may appear, converges to one par- 
ticular point. 

Without responsibility, there can 
be no constitutional government. It is 
the guardian-angel of the British go- 
vernment. Without this security, or 
an opineonof this security, (for we sigh 
to say bow often indemnity has nullifi- 
ed respQnsibility,) the partition is thin, 
indeed, which divides limited and 
absolute monarchy. There may be 
confessors, besides those in Catho- 
lic governments. There may be 
other familiars, beside those of the 
Inquisition. Thus all the measures 
of intolerance, may be strengthened 
by the never-ceasing wliuper, which 
represents the church of England as 
the main-stay of the monarchy. 
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The sad truth seems to be, that 
confidence, the cement of person- 
al aivd public union, is dissolved. 
Confidence, the soul of private 
friendship, and the grand reconciler 
of political misunderstandings, with-, 
out which all the complimentary 
parade of '* frankness, and honour, 
and sincerity," only serve as a tag 
to the tail of an official letier; Con- 
fidence, we repeat it-, is lost in the 
quarter where it is of most value; 
and confidence, once lost, how shall 
it ever be regained ? 

Hence the difficulty of getting men 
into a ministerial arrangement, from 
their well-grounded suspicion, of 
being made use of only in a tem- 
porary difficulty, and to be dismiss- 
ed when they bave served a turn. 
They may not know the moment 
in which the spirit of family favour- 
itism will force them to throw up 
their offices in disgust. Their per- 
sons may fill seats in the cabinet, 
but their principles must be left at 
the door: political principles, and 
private friendships, conscience, con- 
viction, moral and personal attach- 
ments to be abandoned, and thus 
themselves to become, in the coun- 
cil, mere cyphers, for the purpose 
of giving a certain significance and 
walue to others of downright contrary 
principles It is, on the whole, a 
struggle between a cabinet-council, 
and a closet- council ; the one re- 
sponsible and warranted by the 
acknowledged practice of the con- 
stitution, the other secret, and, 
when challenged, vanishing like a 
spectre. 

It is at such critical conjunctures, 
when men of superior minds become 
necessary for the welfare, nay the 
«alvation of a stale. We mean, 
men, or a single man, of that primary 
weight and importance, which might 
be well able to call the secondary 
satellites of office around him, make 
then move- at their proper distances, 



circulate in their allotted order, and 
unite a whole ministry — in hi i>elf. 
We designate such a man as might 
not only put inferior men, and les- 
ser things, in their proper place, 
but even, in the highest depart- 
ment, by that commanding influ- 
ence, which high talents, joined to 
high integrity, never fail to com. 
municate, might correct indecision, 
prevent versatility, and fix the 
tremulous quicksilver of state We 
believe, that mere professional men 
will never obtain this high, and, at 
critical times, we may say, this 
happy dictatorial au'hority, actuate 
ed as a profession -always is, by the 
habits, and limited views incident 
to a vocation, which, as it were, 
municipalize the mind, and incapa- 
citate it from the enlarged and pro- 
spective views of a philosopher* 
statesman, who can view not only 
the world through Britain, but Bri- 
tain through the world. The man 
of profession may preside in the first 
court of law, in the first House of 
Parliament, and keep the conscience 
of the first magistrate, yet with all 
this judiciary, legislative, and exe-r 
cutive power, concentered in an in-? 
dividual, he may turn out a sorry 
statesman, and a persevering ob- 
stacle to an united and efficient ad- 
ministration, not a mere mosaic ca- 
binet, but a concordant council. 

The Prince Regent was addressed 
by the House of Commons, pray- 
ing htm 10 form a stronger and more 
efficient administration. Lord Wel- 
lesley, i.i consequence, by the. Prin- 
ce's command, negociated for this 
purpose, but in vain, having, by a 
publication of his sentiments respect- 
ing the incapability of Mr. Perce- 
val, as chief-minister, forfeited the 
confidence of the administration in 
which he bore the sway; and not- 
withstanding I*ords Grey and Gren- 
ville were willing to meet the pro- 
positions of union, with the complete 
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abandonment of all personal feel- 
ings and considerations. Lord Moira 
was then commissioned by the Prince 
to assure Lords Grey and Grenville, 
that his Royal Highness had come 
to a determination to change the 
whole system on which the govern- 
ment had been carried on, and that 
two important features of his future 
administration were to be, conces- 
sion to the Catholics, and the repeal 
of the Orders of Council. This hap- 
pened on the 6th inst. On Mon- 
day the 8th June, his Royal High- 
ness was pleased tc appoint to the 
office of First Minister, and to au- 
thorize to form the whole of the 
government, the Earl of Liverpool, 
who, with every one of his col- 
leagues, present and future, is irre. 
vocably pledged against Catholic 
concession, and against the repeal 
of the Orders in Council. The late 
ministers, and their system, are thus 
re-established, and the laws affect- 
ing the Catholics are not even to be 
taken into consideration in the ca- 
binet, although it appears, thai the 
individual members, and the friends 
of government, are, in parliament, 
permitted to exercise their free judg- 
ment, in voting upon this question, 
when it should again come on. 

It must be acknowledged that a- 
mong all these parties exhibiting 
their different phases in the political 
Jiorizon, there is not one which pos- 
sesses the full confidence of the 
people. When anarchy and con- 
fusion take place, and ihe different 
parts of the constitution counteract 
each other, so that the state machine 
is likely to stand still, then, the con- 
fidence of the people, and the neces- 
sity of that confidence plays upon 
the lips of political parties. As, at 
the eve of a general election, all are 
humble servants of the people. The 
ptoudest of the Popes used to sub- 
scribe himself " the minor of the 
meanest j" and the proudest of otir 



peers may condescend to the super, 
lativeness of humility on particular 
occasions. 

Even that party which most 
approximates to the public opi- 
nion, in all the great points of pub- 
lic policy, have a penunousness ad- 
hering .to their profession of liber- 
ality, which contracts and contami- 
nates. (Economy is the word of the 
party, if not of the individuals which 
compose it. Economy in war, eco- 
nomy in emancipation, economy in 
reform. Negotiation with their 
countrymen, limitation in military 
expenditure, and parsimonious re. 
form are the great features of their 
policy. We have already said, that 
in the thermometer ol Irish feeling, 
Mr, Ponsonby himself rises but to 
a warmth marked Tepid. Ever since, 
and perhaps, before the Union, his 
Irish feelings have merged in his 
English connexions. The plain 
oak of his sound and solid under- 
standing is Sneered with profession, 
al forms, habits, and expectancies. 
He appears to us to have been al- 
ways a partisan rather than a pa. 
triot, the representative of a family 
connexion, rather than of the people. 
Indeed the party itself seems pretty 
tnuch like a niaguet ; at one end, 
attracting ; and at the other, repel, 
ling popularity. 

For our parts, travelling no zig- 
zag line on the chart of the consti- 
tution, too low or too high, as we 
are, for place, pension, or expect- 
ancy of either, we shall not cease to 
advocate the state expediency of 
perfect and gratuitous emancipation, 
uncompensated and uncompensable, 
iinclogged by the exaction of any 
equivalent, onerous to their public 
feelings, to thtir private feelings, 
and perhaps inconsistent with the re- 
ligious obligations of the Catholic 
community. We think that the 
war upon the continent should be 
carried on with the utmost vigour 
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possible. : or, as we much rather wish, 
ouiiht to be abandoned altogether, 
and the resources of the Empire con- 
centered 011 our own shores, no 
longer allured by alliances, and the 
cats paw, of coajitipos. /^a<i, lastly, 
we are for such a wholesome reform 
in the CommonvHouse as will regain 
it the full confidence of the people, 
and give it that authprititive and 
practical check and contrpul which 
is warranted by the theory of the 
constitution, and which the calami* 
ties of the times so urgently demand. 
These calamities are, at length, 
the most powerful instructors, and, 
we trust, the .lesson will not be too 
late. Adve rsjty, that great tamer 
of the human breast, will bring in 
her train, Charity, and Mercy, and 
justice, and Wisdom ; and the ter- 
rors of the time, "J)espair, and fell 
disease, and ghastly poverty, with 
screaming horror's funeral cry," 
have, it is likely, wrought a change 
in that system which has, for such 
a number of years, been the actuat- 
ing principle of public measures j 
however, the persons composing the 
cabinet might, like ''Ombres Chi- 
noises," appeal and disappear* 
When Charles III. of Spain Once 
granted his confidence, neither in- 
capacity npr want pf success could 
induce him to withdraw it. fiis mi- 
nisters were almost certain of dying 
in office, for his pride or his indp- 
lence could never be brought to such 
an acknowledgment, that his con- 
fidence could be so misplaced, 
ftow, in other kingdoms, the mea- 
sures may be equally permanent, 
though the administrators may keep 
up a constant rotation. 

The system is the perpetual Prinie 
Minister. The cabinets are only 
the successive bearers of the Palan- 
quin, curtained round from the 
eyes of the vulgar. Those, "who are 
proud tdundergo office, or who seek 
for the hire of performing it, submit 



their heads, and their shoulders, to 
the task, and then pop their heads 
out, for others who pop into their 
places — and so from stage to stage, 
from lustrum to lustrum, the seden- 
tary system keeps moving on. But 
adversity comes, like the samiel, 
or sirocco, from the desert. The 
bearers must lay down the burthen : 
they fall flat on their faces ; the Pa- 
lanquin is overturned ; the curtains 
fly open; and to the astonishment 
of the vulgar, nothing is found in its 
recess, but an empty chair. 

It is, in this manner, that the mi- 
nistry (a new arrangement of the 
same materials ;) will find it a matter 
of necessity, from the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, to change the entire 
system as quickly as such circum- 
stances wilt require : yet so slowly 
and gradually, as may not give the 
disgraceful appearance of adopting 
the political principles of opposition. 
Lord Sidmouth the now Minister for 
the hqme department, will, doubtless, 
perform the duties of his office, and 
keeping his pledges in the left hand, 
the sinister hand, behind his back, 
will, with the right hand, the hand 
of fellowship, bring into the cabinet 
in the first instance, the heads of a 
bill for Catholic emancipation. Lord 
Castlereagh, with the most perfect 
ease, and unembarrassed amenity 
of manner, wjll squeeze an orange 
into the cup of conciliation, and 
coosecrate it with the invocation of 
love and friendship. Lords Grey 
and Grenville will be outed in their 
persons, and introduced in their 
principles ; an alternative with 
which they must now be satisfied, 
having, as we think, been fairly 
outwitted in the manoeuvres of ne- 
gociation. 

Lord Moira put himself into the 
Prince's place, just at the very nick 
of time; and acted «o well, that 
with full powers and perfect under- 
standing upon great points, yet, bV 
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his personal negative on the ques- 
tion relative tothe household, (which 
has now become another power in 
that constitntion, where even a ca- 
binet council was, once, not to be 
recognized,) he completely stopt ail 
negociation, and thus satisfied the 
most ardent desires of whomsoever 
it might be that wished for such an 
event. This most honourable man, 
this Chevalier " sans peur et sans 
reproche," this most useful of ser- 
vants, who can preserve his master's 
honour, and make it practicable to 
yield perfectly to the address of the 
House of Commons for an efficient 
ministry, and yet still preserves the 
very same ministry ; who can thus 
willingly take upon himself alone, 
the onus of premeditated miscar- 
riage ; and, perhaps, unconsciously 
to himself, supply the means of ani- 
mating afresh the suspended life of 
the all but drowned ministry! cer- 
tainly this noble Lord deserves the 
gratitude of a Prince, and the Order 
of the Garter. Certainly he ought 
to be canonized as the saving Saint 
of the new-era. 

Public measures, as we have ven- 
tured to prophesy, will, by neces- 
city, and only by necessity, take a 
new cast, although the principal 
actors be the same. The cabinet 
chess-board suffers only a transpo- 
sition of pieces into pawns, and 
pawns into pieces. But the plan of 
the game may suffer alteration. Not 
merely the mockery of a new era, 
but the reality, may supervene, 
while the personal repugnance a 
gainst, and repulsion to early friends, 
and obstinate proud advisers, (the 
Grenville end of the Magnet,) is 
thus, by the instrumentality of "our 
Chevalier Bayard," consulted and 
deferred to. T/iey shall not visit the 
eyes npr the ears, however they may 
occupy a dream, or rise up as the 
phantoms of remembrance. The 
personal animosity, and the public 



exigency, shall both be s;ttisi> A, 
and Lords Grey and Grenville will 
take care to get first into the Cabi- 
net, without asking questions upon 
the stairs. 

Perhaps, indeed, this party, (for 
at best it can be considered in no 
other light, while-ever it evades, as 
it always has done, the question of 
reform.) this junta of Boroush in- 
fluence, and patriotic intention, 
ought, prudentially, to have re- 
mained quiet with the agreement, 
(although not ratified by the Prince,) 
on the leading points, and trusted 
to the necessity of affairs, for secur- 
ing to them, ultimately, the eon^ 
troul of the cabinet, and perhaps 
the confidence of the executive 
power. They have been ont-ge- 
neralled, perhaps, by too great con- 
fidence in themselves, and the par- 
liamentary influence of their bo- 
rough-monger power. Let them look 
at length to the source of all right- 
ful power — the people, and let that 
people still recollect, in the words 
of Sheridan, illustrious even under 
eclipse, " it is upoii their vigilance 
or supineness in the exercise of their 
own duties, not upon the construc- 
tion or professions of any adminis- 
tration, on which depends the sal- 
vation or perdition of these coun- 
tries." Yes ! most true it is, that 
whenever the people do not possess 
an adequate share in the promulga- 
tion of laws, they are constantly 
overlooked, if not oppressed, by their 
legislators. We incline to the party 
of the opposition.but we cannot help 
observing what a poor pretension to 
public favour it is, to he greatly 
preferred to a Liverpool, a Siduiouth, 
a Castlereagh, or a Canning. The 
public spirit of the first set is attach- 
ment to their party : the second, 
have no country — but the court. 

Before speaking of the Catholics 
in this Retrospect, we must, notice a 
remarkable, expression used by Lord 
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Castlereagh in the House, on the 
23d u.lt. He said, " he would be a 
base and ungrateful man, if he were 
not readily to acknowledge that the 
Catholics had materially assisted in 
accomplishing the measure of an 
Union." And Sir John Newport, 
in his reply, said, " he knew that en- 
gagements had been entered into, 
between the .noble I<ord, and the 
Catholic body." We declare that 
we are sick of the term" pledges;" 
of the personal and public prostitu- 
tion that has been made of that word 
since the famous Grand-Jury pledge 
of lives and fortunes. But this we 
know, and this we are bound in 
duty to our ever dear country to de- 
clare, that, if the Catholics, or any 
part of them, did . assist materially in 
accomplishing the Union, on account 
of some prospect of success in their 
own question, they sold thbib coun- 
tuy. We cate not who they are, 
by what title or description they are 
addressed; they did what they had 
not either right or power to do. 
They sold the independence of their 
native land. And they are, hereby, 
publicly called upon to say what 
was this treaty, this exchange of 
pledges by which they are said to 
have bartered away the glories of 
Ireland, and the golden hopes of 
posterity. If they did do this, let 
them not dare to accuse the corrup- 
tion of Parliament, nor the apathy 
of a people, from whom they have 
taken the best of blessings. To 
stand before a noble Lord, like bid- 
ders for a loan, and to say, Here is 
our country ; we lay down Ireland 
on condition of a prospect of eman- 
cipation, of a parliamentary bounty 
to the Catholic portion of the people. 
— O! it cannot have been. The 
agent of royal bounties ; the provid- 
er for Presbyterian clergy ; the pro- 
poser of a provision for the Catholic 
clergy in the Cabinet, must have 
been mistaken in what he has assert- 



ed of the Catholics : {if so) not Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 

An aggregate meeting of Ca- 
tholics assembled on the 18th. Their 
delegates reported, that they were 
not admitted to an, audience of the 
Prince Regent, and therefore their 
address was delivered without hav- 
ing received an answer. They com* 
plained of the calumnies which pur* 
sued their petition, and the secret 
and sinister influence exerted against 
them. The meeting resolved on pe- 
titions to parliament, for the total 
and unconditional repeal of all their 
civil disabilities, ready, as they al- 
ways are, to give the securities of 
their allegiance, and of their atiec- 
tions ; and then .agreed to call ano- 
ther aggregate meeting in a fortnight 
from that day. 

It is not a matter of surprise that 
the Catholic delegates did not ob- 
tain any answer from the first Ma- 
gistratei of the Empire, since the 
published correspondence has ascer- 
tained, through the most manly and 
truly noble avowal of Lord Grey, 
(in his letter to Lord Moira, mark- 
ed C ) '* that the most distiuct and 
authentic pledges had been given 
to them (the Catholics,) of the 
Prince's wish to relieve them from 
the disabilities of which they com- 
plained. If, in consequence, the 
Prince feels a strong personal objec- 
tion to me," adds the truly patriotic 
nobleman, " 1 can only repeat, that 
I am perfectly ready to stand out 
of the way." In this letter, as we 
think, lies the whole secret of the 
negoeiaUou, and its faiiure,in which, 
however, all parties may disclaim 
the charge of personal animosities, 
we fear Lord Wellesley had too 
solid grounds for making use ot his 
strong expressions. W a Prince de- 
nies having "any predilections," 
he ought nut to have rejections. If 
the Regent thinks it his duty to for- 
get the benevolences of the Prinec 
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of Wales, let him also dismiss the 
enmities. It' he is to stand in the 
apathy of abstract authority, at the 
same time that he expels from his 
heart its early attachments, let him 
discard the calamitous prejudices of 
an adopted conscience. Equally^im- 
passive to personal love or hatred, 
let the Father of this great family 
on earth, like his Father, who is in 
Heaven, look down with equal be- 
nignity on all portions of that family, 
who endeavour to please him by 
good conduct and zeal in his ser- 
vice. A Prince ought to be no par- 
tisan. Granted. Nothing should 
intercept between him and his whole 
people. The female Indian, when 
attempted to be seduced, answered, 
" He who is before my eyes pre- 
vents me seeing you." In like man- 
ner, the patriot Prince is wedded, 
and sworn to the people. The peo- 
ple kept constantly before his eyes, 
must save him from base intrigues, 
and vile seduction. 

What may be the conditions or se- 
curities on granting emancipation 
(as if we were exacting some pro- 
mise from a criminal before we took 
off his fetters ) it is for the admi- 
nistration, when they deign to con- 
sider the subject, to say ; not for the 
Catholics, who have already con- 
sidered it. They have already given 
their baths, and paid the purchase 
money — of their blood. What more 
is required I What more oaths, what 
more pledges, what more blood to 
be shed, how many more lives will 
be wanting to till up the market- 
measure of loyalty ? " But -we must 
have," says Mr. Canning, pendu- 
lating as he does between ministry 
and opposition, " we wish for such 
a system of concession -granted, and 
security given in return, as will pre- 
vent discontent and dissatisfaction to 
be not extinguished, but merely 
transferred from one portion of the 



people, from one part of the empire 
to another." 

To know whether this will be real- 
ly the case, take the sense of the 
people. Let not party or person 
speak for the people, in this great 
atiair, but let the peopie speak for 
themselves, through the medium of 
a fair and faithful representation. 
If, tlien, the people should say, we 
shall take Ireland, but not Irishmen; 
we shall reject the Catholics, but 
make use of their country; we shall 
unite with the flocks and herds, 
and grain, and mines, and miner- 
als, and every thing, but the men 
of the country. Why, in that case, 
we know what should be our an- 
swer, and we believe it to be what 
the Catholics would answer. But it 
is time, a long time, we pray God, 
before this answer will be given. 
Let Englishmen remember, that 
even in Spain, the most Catholic 
country in Europe, defiance was 
bid to the court of Rome, whenever 
she would encroach on the rights of 
the temporal authority. And, in the 
mean time, (we trust a very short 
time,) let the Catholic of Ireland 
stand, in the erect attitude of man, 
ready to bow his neck to gratitude, 
but never to bondage 1 

Must it always happen, that na- 
tions never will act generously to 
one another, not even to the most 
nearly related country, but through 
vumpulswn. That they will never 
gam the credit of an enlightened 
liberality, but hesitate and procras- 
inate, until they be pressed into 
their duty, and their interest, when 
it becomes the effect of inevitable 
necessity. Jn the course of a year, 
a fall in the official value of exports 
to the amount of ten millions. Taxes, 
within the same period, lallen three 
millions, and our expenditure in- 
creased to the amount of rive mil- 
lions. The war iu the Peninsula 
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costing 20 millions per annum, and 
four millions of our own people 
■wanting relief, -not by occasional 
subscription, but permarient employ- 
ment. War about to be declared by 
America, which more, than probably 
has entered into a secret treaty, of- 
fensive, defensive, and commercial, 
with France. Are these the cogent 
reasons to be held out to the world, 
and to the Catholics themselves, 
as the real agents of Catholic emanci- 
pation r Are the English only just 
and merciful under the " peine forte 
et dure" of public calamity ; and is 
history to record, that emancipa- 
tion was as unwillingly wrested from 
them, as Magna Charta from John, 
or the petition of right from Charles, 
with the same suspicion of insin- 
cerity, and the same prospect of 
subsequent retraction. O ! for the 
honour of human nature, hasten to 
do good, for the sake of good ; and 
do not, like the miser at the mo- 
ment perhaps of dissolution, be cal- 
culating the profit and loss of a just 
action, working the question of 
emancipation, like the rule of three. 
It is our firm belief, that charac- 
ter is as . important a consideration 
to a nation, as to an individual ; and 
character is often judged of abroad, 
by the way the nation has conduct- 
ed itself at home. Every thing 
cannot be gained by subsidies. 
Were the character of England high- 
er on the contiuent, as a liberal and 
magnanimous, not a haughty mo- 
nopolizing power, her influence 
would be substantially greater, per- 
haps, than that derived from the 
magnitude of her maritime artillery. 
The principle of the mercantile sys- 
tem has been too much the rule of 
general policy. The Bank and the 
Ministry often change places. The 
latter becomes director general of 
commerce, by means of licences, 
and the former, by an unlimited 
issue of paper, becomes the govern- 
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rnent. The business of finance con- 
nects both into one body, and one 
spirit. He is the prime of Prime- 
ministers who can lay most burthens 
most judiciously on the people, 
like those Who by loading every 
muscle with what it is able to bear, 
supports an extraordinary weight by 
the careful distribution. But all 
this is little to the moral or public 
character, as little as the feats of the. 
English Samson, or the fists of the 
Jew Mendoza. He would, in our 
minds, be the first of ministers, and 
of men, who would redeem the 
British character abroad and at 
home, and thus establish her un- 
questioned dominion. 

At a late annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, in. 
London, after a great deal of self- 
compliment, and, we dare say, just 
congratulation on the success arid 
extension of this excellent institu- 
tion, We meet with the Bishop of 
Kildare, (Lindsay, a Scotchman and 
brother-in-law of Earl Hardwteke, 
in whose vieeroyalty he was made 
an Irish Bishop ;) stating, among 
other things, the want arid accepta- 
bility of the Scriptures, (" according 
to the authorised version,") not only 
among the Protestants, but also a- 
mong the Roman Catholics of Ire* 
land. He asserted, that the igno- 
rance which prevailed in that coun- 
try, on the subject of religion, was; 
not to be conceived ; that the doc- 
trine of the reformation was utterly 
unknown in many parts of it. We 
suppose his Lordship had just return- 
ed from a religious tour through that 
country; and he then concluded by 
describing, as the report says, " in! 
a very pious, simple, astd feeling 
manner, the recent accession of 
a professor of Maynooth to the Pro- 
testant Established Church," an ex- 
ample certainly to be noticed, a9 
being singular and rave, even with 
all worldly encouragement. 

SJ5 
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We cannot but notice the zeal of 
the Society in promoting the print- 
ing of the Scriptures in the Swedish, 
Lapponian, and Fennish languages. 
A missionary is even to be 
sent to Shiraz in Persia, to effect a 
pure Persian translation! 'How odd 
it would appear in the eyes of the 
Bible Society, if some Persians were 
to be recommended to Mr. Wilber- 
force and the Bishop of Kildare, to 
facilitate the translation and distribu- 
tion of the Zenda Vesta in these 
countries. " Ah I" they would an- 
swer, " it will not sell." As well, 
at least, as your bibles are like to 
do in Persia. 

But why exempt Ireland from this 
religious bounty, possessing, as you 
do, a net income of nearly £44 000, 
with a distribution of 35,000 bibles, 
and 70,000 testaments. We are, the 
Society will answer, willing to dis- 
tribute the Scriptures', provided they 
be '* according to the authorised ver- 
sion." That is, we will distribute 
the Protestant version" among the 
Catholics, though we should protest 
against a distribution of the Catholic 
translation among Protestants. Do 
to others as you wish they should do 
unto you. Authorize a translation 
of the bible into the Irish language, 
according to the Catholic version ; 
distribute it among the Catholic 
priests, and say, Divide this Bread 
of Life among your flocks : the 
great ones, and the little ones; and 
He who had compassion on the mul- 
titude, will multiply your gift with 
his blessing. We know the differ- 
ences in these translations are most 
trifling when compared with the su- 
preme excellencies in which they 
both agree. The Catholics object 
to our version, and to the distribution 
of what, so far, would Protestantize 
their people. We would object in 
the same way to a distribution of 
that version which might have a 
tendency to mislead the Protestant 



into the Catholic doctrine. We, 
(that is,) speaking as Bishops; for 
we, in our proper persons, would 
rather say to the mass of our country- 
men, had we the gift of the Irish 
tongue, Here is the bible — Here 
is the good book, in your own lan- 
guage, translated according to the 
belief of your own church. Take 
the precious gift. Break it among 
your thousands. We Protestants, 
say to you Catholics, let us unite as 
Christians. Read, with us, the hook 
that contains the words and works 
of Christ, and where you have diffi- 
culties, recur to the authority you 
think best for removing them, either 
to the elucidation of your pastors, 
or to your own patient search after 
truth, and comparison with the con- 
text and character of the whole work. 
Take the Book. 

There is, we lament to say it, a 
missionary zeat, which approaches 
to intolerance. The Church of Bnr 
gland, called, we believe deserved- 
ly, the most humane of churches, 
would, nevertheless, root out every 
other form of religion, were it in her 
power. Her measures woufd be 
milder, than by rope or stake ; and 
therefore, perhaps more effectual. 
Every Bishop, in more than one 
sense, looks to his own translation. 
Let us inform Bishop Lindsay, that 
the Bible Society is not for the pur- 
pose .of propagating the doctrines 
of the reformation, but to withstand 
the spread of infidelity ; not to con- 
vert into the Church oi England, but 
to retain in the Church of Christ. 
For this, it is, that copies of the 
bible and testament are distributed, 
and let us Jiere hint, that they should 
not be distributed at too cheap a 
rate. They will be more prized for 
having a value, even in money. We 
liked to see the old Family Bible 
rimmed and cornered with silver, 
as if the purchaser had been willing 
to associate whatever was most 
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valuable and precious on earth, and 
from heaven. We have seen in- 
stances of gratuitous distribution not 
being treated with prober respect, 
and an undervaluing may produce 
an ill effect in vulgar minds. We 
would not have religion, like a high- 
ly adorned and illuminated missal, 
secreted from the common people, 
but on stated occasions ; nor would 
we have the venerated volume so 
carelessly and improvidently scat- 
tered, as to be deemed among things 
most common. 

We trust that there may be some 
use in noticing an instance where 
the execution of the law was frus- 
trated lately, in Scotland, for a time, 
not by the escape or rescue of the 
convict, but by the fault of the offi- 
cer of the law, in not providing a 
rope strong enough to suspend the 
unhappy criminal. Several instan- 
ces of this shameful neglect occur 
every year. The law should not 
be suffered to countenance torture, 
or to inflict a double death. In 
Spain, the title of the Chief-Justice 
is, " Minister of Mercy and J ustjee." 
In Dublin, when such an instance 
not long ago occurred, it was passed 
over as merely an unlucky accident, 
though accompanied with circum- 
stances shocking to every feeling of 
humanity. How many of these evils 
might be remedied by some muni- 
cipal attention ! Might not every 
Sheriff' be obliged to provide a silk- 
rope of such contexture as might be 
used, with certainty of effecting its 
purpose; and would not grand-ju- 
ries, who grant above ag.GOO.OOO 
annually, be able to spare a small 
sum for ensuring a merciful execu- 
tion of the law ? We could wish, 
that the Honourable Arthur Hodges 
had made some atonement for his 
savage cruelty to his slaves, or that 
some public defaulter would com- 
pound with his conscience, by leav- 
ing a sum of money to be appropri- 



ated for the purchase of those means 
of satisfying the intendment of law, 
and making the punishment of death 
more lenient than it often turns out 
to be, by the very culpable neglect 
of the proper officer of justice. 

As related to the subject of tor- 
ture, we must here notice the out- 
rage committed by the officer com- 
manding the schooner Barbara, in 
impressing a number of men in pas- 
senger ships, going to America^ 
with circumstances of great inhu- 
manity. The outrage was commit- 
ted in Lough Foyle, near to the 
city of Derry ; but had the officer 
possessed prudence enough to delay 
his capture until the ships bad got 
into the Ocean, we should probably 
have never heard more of the mat- 
ter, until it came resounding in our 
ears from the coast of America. 
As it is, the affair, of necessity, is 
put into investigation, the impressed 
men are released, but in the fami- 
liar epistle of John Wilson Croker, 
Secretary of the Admirality, there 
is no hint of any indemnification to 
the sufferers, or any punishment of 
the offender, who will probably be 
rebuked for his hastiness, and re- 
moved to some other station. The 
merchants , of Derry complain, but 
in so feeble a tone, and so much in 
their usual spirit of sycophancy, 
that but little effect can be expected 
from their interference. They speak 
with ali bieaseanee, as men quite at 
their ease, and feeling no strong 
indignant sensations; and for this 
cold apathetic conduct, they are ap- 
plauded by their parliamentary re- 
presentative, Sir George Hill, iVjlore 
strong language would have better 
become the occasion, and manifest* 
ed their sympathy with the sufferers, 
who, if they had possessed the op- 
portunity, would have doubtless 
published their complaints in a bold* 
er strain. 
Humanity triumphs in America, 
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The Congress have just passed an 
act, putting a total stop to the bar- 
barous practice of flogging in the 
American army. They have sub- 
stituted for the torture of the lash, 
stoppage of pay, confinement, and 
deprivations of part of the ration? 
allowed. 'Tis well. — These are 
honourable inducements to emi- 
grants, who seek for support by 
crossing the ocean, who wish to 
cultivate the blessings of cheaiful 
existepce, and migrate, like the 
birds, leaving those behind, who 
linger in supine indolence, or have 
their faculties suspended in a state 
of torpidity. 'Tis well.— But hu- 
manity looks out, with anxiety, for 
a still nobler triumph. There is 
paid, by Humboldt, to be a million 
of slaves in the United States, one r 
sixth of the whole population. We 
suppose the number to be greatly 
reduced since he wrote, but still there 
is — a number. You have reformed 
the evil in part, O! reform it alto- 
gether. Present not a shameful 
contrast to New Spain, in your 
very neighbourhood, where the 
number of slaves, either Africans 
or of a mixed race, is almost no- 
thing; where not above 40,000 are 
employed in the mines, and these 
are — Free labourers, who may serve 
in what mine they chuse, as long 
as they choose, and then quit it for 
another ! The Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese, by their mildness and hu- 
manity to their slaves, have, in some 
measure, expiated the crimes and 
cruelties of their fore-fathers. Eng- 
land, free England, by the Assiento 
treaty, used to supply the Spanish 
colonies with Negioes, but has of 
late, in some degree, vindicated 
the character of her constitution. 
And Ye. who have so nobly assert- 
ed the. rights and true value of man 
on the coasts of America, Ye, whose 
thirteen or sixteen Stars will sow 
tlie Western hemisphere with simi- 
lar constellations, Ye, who tra- 



verse the breadth of your great con- 
tinent to California, who are shortly 
to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and thus realize the original 
ideas of Columbus, by finding the 
East through tlie West;— What ? Ye, 
who have thus exalted human na- 
ture, will ye degrade' yourselves, 
and debase it, by legalizing a single 
Slave? out, out, vile spot! 

With this single- exception, the 
United States stand on high ground 
of national character. It is, in truth, 
a spectacle singularly gratifying for 
those who remember the proclama- 
tion of Burgoyne, or the blockade 
of Boston, to contemplate this go- 
vernment, seated on the table-land 
of Independence, while the Bellige- 
rents are, both of thorn, respecting 
her armed neutrality ; and while 
ope of them is, in fact, at this in- 
stant, professing a desire of her me- 
diation ; and thus to negociate, cir- 
cuitously, with France. We con- 
templated this very mediation as 
a possible and most desirable 
occurrence. in January, 1809, 
but vie little imagined that one of 
the present ministry would propose 
such a medium of intercourse with 
the enemy. 

The measures of, ministry are 
changing, while the men remain ; 
and consideration and conciliation 
are now the order of the day in the 
cabinet. The cries of nature have, 
in fact, astounded the hardiest men 
of office ; and the commercial dis- 
tress, but principally, the miseries 
of the lower orders ; (for the higher 
class of merchants would, to the last, 
have clung to the politico-commer- 
cial policy of Mr. Stephens and Mr. 
Rose;) the misery of the manufac- 
turing interests have caused the ad- 
ministration to give in. The peace 
of the country, imperatively, re- 
quired it. The sympathies of the 
Mouse are at length awakened, and 
in repeated '* hear hints," it ex- 
pressed its commiseration with the 
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detail of unparallelled distress, af- 
fecting whole districts. With a fall- 
ing oft' in the American trade of 13 
millions; in that of France and the 
North of Europe, of 6 millions; 
with a general deficit of 38 mil- 
lions ; with a South-American trade 
at 50 per cent, loss ; with the trade 
to the continent, through American 
shipping, closed up; with a home 
trade, suffering not more by the wa'ut 
of vent, than by the general struggle 
to sell at any price and the' general 
inability or unwillingness to pur- 
chase ; with a loan to be raised of 
22 millions and a half; with 52 mil- 
lions, in this one year, added of capi- 
tal stock to the public debt ; with 
a peninsula costing us 20 millions 
per annum, and likely, on the more 
extended scale of war, to cost as 
much more, with equal probability 
of success ; in short, with India 
borrowing millions ; Ireland borrow- 
ing millions ; (the interest on her 
debt exceeding her revenue) and 
American corn feeding our troops, 
at the rate of two millions yearly. 
It is at such a time, ministers may 
or may not be changed, but mea- 
sures must be changed. 

They are changed accordingly. 
The Orders in Council are revoked, 
on a day to be named, (allowing 
time fur such intended revocation 
to reach the United States,) on the 
conditions that the American go- 
vernment should admit British ships 
of war, and merchant vessels into 
their ports, on the same terms as 
those ofother Belligerents; and repeal 
all their restrictive acts upon our 
commercial intercourse. 

We have been .anticipated by 
France, in this act or profession of 
amity ; and, on that account, are 
not likely to be placed on the foot- 
ing of the most favoured nation. 
We must not expect all this celerity 
of reconcilement on the part of A- 



merica. She will take advantage of 
opportunity, and settle what remains 
to be settled ; the system of block- 
ade ; the impressment of her sea- 
men ; the review and formal re-. 
cognition of neutral rights ; tbe as- 
certainment of the neutral claim of 
free ships making free trade, in oppo- 
sition to the maritime power claim- 
ed by Great Britain. All these mat- 
ters are to be fixed by treaty, and 
probably are ratified already by a 
commercial treaty with France not 
yet published. Bo we imagine that 
France will again receive, or suffer 
the continent to receive British goods 
under a revival of the carrying trade 
of America ? America has, pro- 
bably, made choice of her commer- 
cial relations, and wishes to proceed 
in the encouragement of her owit 
manufactures. We are in a dilem- 
ma of fears. We fear the rivalry of 
the continent by the repeal of the. 
Orders of Council, and by their con- 
tinuance, we force on the manufac- 
tures of America ; -we raise, by pa- 
per circulation, the price of all do- 
mestic labour, so as to be undersold 
on the continent ; and by ill usage 
to Ireland ; by consequent emigra- 
tion ; and by Orders in Council, 
we set 40 000 looms a going in New- 
York, and 76 cotton manufactories 
in Rhode-Island, where there were 
not four, half-a-dozen years ago. 
In this manner, we improve the con- 
tinents of Europe and America, and 
carry on the war against our own 
Islands. We instigate Napoleon to 
make conquests, and Madison to 
meditate them. Our debts, our 
taxes, our loans, and, above all, our 
paper circulation, become indirect 
premiums to the manufacturing in- 
dgstry of both continents ; and with 
this political-commercial system, our 
statesmen turningtraders, and our tra- 
ders, politicians, we have lost the mar- 
ket of the world, and gained the Mi 
of battle. 
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Individuals intrigue. The public 
weal suffers. With melancholy re- 
gret, it views the most honourable 
men maltreating themselves, auci in 
order to manifest their zeal of per- 
sonal service, mutilating their own 
character, just as we read of the mi- 
serable superstition which prompts 
persons, in the East, to exhibit them- 
selves before the eyes of the public, 
cutting and slashing their own bo- 
dies, in order to prove their devotion 
to a wooden idol- Amidst this anar- 
chy of the cabinet and confusion of 
the country, we congratulate our 
own country on its calm deport- 
ment; and the Catholics, more es- 
pecially, on the unity and consis- 
tency of their conduct, undismayed 
by disappointment ; unmoved by 
adventitious obstacles, listening to 
the frank and fervid eloquence of 
O'Conne), ("chez un peuple libre, 
tout est franc, meme la haine") and 
proceeding in that plain, downright 
manner, which, we can assure them, 
puzzles exceedingly the little minds 
of little jurists. Proceed, " faustis 
©minibus," and when you attain to 
your particular object; to the height 
of your' present wishes, rest not there. 
Look up. There is still a height to 
ascend before you arrive to the sum- 
mit. Remember Protestant emanci- 
pation. Remember the just and a- 
dequate representation of the whole 
people. Liberate the sovereignty, 
restricted as it has been by borough- 
monger usurpation. Vindicate the 
justice of the good old British con- 
stitution. Thus alone can you dis- 
charge the national debt of gratitude. 
Thus alone complete your duty, not 
only toyourselves, but to your coun- 
try, to yourselves, and to your po- 
sterity. 

We have just seen the resolution 
carried in the House, (on the 22d,) 
that it will take into consideration, 
early next session, the laws affecting 
the Roman Catholics, with a view 
to final and conciliatory adjustment. 



In the wonderful works of time, (that 
great innovator,) Canningand Castle- 
reagh are running a race of populari- 
ty, and for fear of '* letting the ques- 
tion loose among the people," the 
House of Commons have resolved 
by a majority of 129 to do, what in 
fact, some weeks ago, they had re- 
solved not to do by a still greater 
majority. 

Lord Castlereagh and W. Welles- 
ley Pole voted for the question, such is 
the suppleness t>f courtiers, the one 
wishing to retain his place, and the 
other to come in again with his brother 
the Marquis. But this is the time for 
apparent concessions. The Catho- 
lic question, the Orders in Council, 
Colonel M'Mahon's salary, and the 
Barrack system at Mary- le- bone, 
Liverpool and Bristol are all conce- 
ded, but some of them so disingenu- 
ously coupled with conditions, as to 
leave room for future evasions, and 
to render an escape easy, if circum- 
stances should lavour. These manoeu- 
vres discover the pusillanimity, not 
the magnanimity of concession, and 
confirm the character for lubricity 
and a facility for trick and stratagem, 
which have marked the conduct of 
strugglers for power. On the sub- 
ject of the Catholic claims, there is 
great diversity in the views of many 
in parliament calling for conditions, 
contrasted with the spirited resolu- 
tions of the Aggregate Catholic 
Meeting in Dublin, which may be 
seen at the close of this article, in 
which all conditions as to granting a 
veto are rejected. Emancipation to 
to beeflectual by healing old ani- 
mosities and restoring Catholics not 
only to their just rights but to a re- 
establishment in rank and estimation 
in the community ought in our esti- 
mation to be tree and unconditioned, 
so as to leave no room for future 
cavil. Let concessions be liberal and 
dignified, for otherwise in the very 
act of granting a foundation would 
be laid for future uneasiness. 
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The petition fromChorley.in Lan- 
cashire, laying open the causes of 
the bad tralle, and of the depression 
of the people, the evils of pensions, 
sinecures, and the various manifes- 
tations of corruption, is well deserv- 
ingot" attention. It is placed first 
among the Documents.* 

In the. late instance of Daniel Isaac 
Eaton standing in the pillory in Lon- 
don, as a part of his sentence, for 
republishing Thomas Paine's third 
part of the Age of Reason, the peo- 
ple, by their conduct, instead of 
treating with contumely, applauding 
the sufferer, give their testimony 
in favour of the rights of free dis- 
cussion, and afford a hint to the law 
officers, that they have not the sym- 
pathy of the people, in their at- 
tempts to shackle the press. If er- 
ror is propagated through the me- 

* Connected with this subject, the de- 
falcation of British finance, as discovered 
in the following account of the produce 
of the property-tax, affords no flattering 
prospect. 

Finance.— The following official account 
has been laid upon the table, and printed, 
pursuant to an order of the House of 
Commons. 

An Account of the Amount of the Property-Tax, 
for the years ending the 5th April, 1810, 
1811, W1812. 

fAJMENTl INTO THE- EXCHEQUER. 

£. s. J. 
For the year ending 

April s, 1810.... 11,533,871 19 S| 
For the year ending 

April S, 1811.... 11,322,454 12 6 
For the year ending 

April 5, 1812.... 5,231,936 6 6f 

William Lowndes, 
Barne Barne, 
Gabriel Tucker Steward. 
Office for Taxes, April 21, 1812. 

\ This sum has heen subsequently stated to be 
only the sum as yet collected : but it is appre- 
hended, that ivhen the whole amount of the ar- 
rears are brought to account, a great deficiency 
will still exist. 



dium of the press, let it be answer- 
ed only by reason. A good cause 
stands in no need of the support of 
violence to coerce opinions. Truth 
can always be supported on the prin- 
ciples of sound reasoning, without 
the interference of the vengeance of 
the law. Error, on the contrary, 
more frequently calls in the aid of 
force to prop the tottering system. 

At the close of this month's la- 
bours, let us now take a serious and 
solemn view of the passing events 
of this new era. It cannot be conso- 
latory. Profligacy, with open and 
unblushing front stands conspicu- 
ously in the highest stations in the 
British court, scarcely to be paral- 
lelled, except in the conduct of the 
princes of the unfortunate house of 
Bourbon. A system of favouritism 
is added, grounded on this profli- 
gacy, alike destructive of pub- 
lic and .private virtue. Ministers 
scramble for places and by dark in- 
trigues defeat plans for beneficial 
changes. The prerogative ministry 
appear the only fit instruments for 
the present system of court politics. 
The Earl of Moira, a dupe to his chi- 
valrous and romantic sense of honour 
and loyalty, lends himself to the im- 
posture, and at length submits to re- 
ceive his wagesinthe blue-ribbon. The 
fallen self-degraded Sheridan, asham- 
ed of himself, and of his connection 
with the minions of a court, even in 
his fall, is confused and abashed, and 
blunders through his attempted ex- 
planation. It is almost always the 
fate of splendid talents, when not 
supported by the firmness, and even 
rigidity of principle, to sink inlo 
disgrace. The flashes of wit and 
eloquence may for a time dazzle, 
and Sheridan, from the partiality of 
his countrymen, may have received 
more praise, with many in this coun- 
try, than he ever earned; but still 
virtue only can confer the honour- 
able distinction of keeping consU- 
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•ently in the right, to the close. 
The splendid meteor is forgotten, 
or only remembered " to point a 
moral, or adorn a tale." 

Lords Grey and Grenville come off 
with honour in the late negociation, 
notwithstanding the attempts of hire- 
ling writers to brand them with a de- 
sire to rule supreme; for had they ac- 
cepted power, without a command 
of the household, such is at present 
the force of the unconstitutional sys- 
tem of patronage and corruption, 
they would soon have found, in the 
language of the late Earl of Chat- 
ham, " the ground hollow under 
them," and that th*y would have 
been mere puppets in the hands of 
the interior cabinet, either to submit 
or resign, if they became refractory 
in attempting to carry into effect 
the pledges, they had so often given 
to the public for their future con- 
duct. They appear for once to have 
Iteen frightened into patriotism, 
and as so much has been said against 
all political parties being equally 
corrupt, to have been ashamed to per- 
mit the assertion to be strengthened 
in the present instance by their ex- 
ample. We are almost tempted to 
overlook the share which Lord Gren- 



ville took with his " relation, the great 
statesman now no more," in smo- 
thering the sacred flame of liberty ; 
and to forgive Earl Grey for bis a- 
ristocratical hauteur, and bis aposia- 
cy from the cause of Parliamentary 
reform. In their late honourable 
stand they are rather deserving of 
credit for the exertion of virtuous 
principle, and encourage a hope, that 
they will go on in the way to amend. 
Probably great benefits would 
not have accrued from the change ; 
but in our present desperate state, 
it would have given a little hope 
to see it tried. Yet in the breaking 
off of the negociation, there is no 
cause for surprise. Whoever has 
closely viewed the proceedings of 
the times, may have «een cause to 
dread, that in every change, the 
worst may be expected ; and that 
under existing circumstances, vice 
and folly may be expected to pre- 
vail over plain and honourable deal- 
ing. The odds are always in favour 
of the worst taking place. Under 
such discouraging prospects, to use 
the words of Swift for his own epi- 
taph, " A SEVERE INDIGNATION LACE- 
RATES THK HEART." 



SIGNATURES OBTAINED TO THE PETITION OF THE PROTESTANTS IN 
FAVOUR OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION. 

At Hillsborough* 

Marquis of Downshire Geo. Stephenson Robt. M'Clure, Presbyterian 

E. S. Ruthven Robt. J. Fowler, Linen-ln- Minister, Annahilt 

Pat. O'Hanlon, J.P., Newry spector, Carinbane William Nash, Hillsborough, 

In the County of Monaghan* 

Richard Dawson, Dawson- John M'Morran, MJD. Mon- W. Williams, do. 

Grove aghan J. Johnston, do. 

H. Evatt, J.P. Co. Monaghan Richard Mitchell, do. Robt. Thomson, Tullaghao 

Ralph Dawson, J.P. County Forster Mitchell, do. John Forbes, Shantinel 

Monaghan Francis Fleming, do. Robert Robinson, Farm-Mil 

Thomas Coote, Ballinderry William Mayne, J.P. County Hugh Jackson, J.P., Crieve 
Thomas Cotnam Monaghan S. Hamilton Rowan, do. 



* Had the Petition remained longer, many others would have added their Signatures. 



